THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS

with the child not less than with the adult. A necessary condition for
this achievement is that the analyst should refrain, as he does with
adult patients, from exerting any kind of non-analytic and educa-
tional influence upon the child. The transference should therefore
be handled throughout in the same way as in adult analysis and, as
a consequence, we will see symptoms and difficulties gathering
round the analytic situation. This leads to a renewal of earlier
symptoms or difficulties and 'naughtiness5 which corresponds to
them in the child. It will, for instance, begin to wet its bed once
more; or, in certain situations which repeat an earlier one, it will,
even if it is three or four years old, start talking like a small child of
one or two.

As the newly-gained knowledge is at first mainly unconsciously
worked over, the child is not confronted all at once with a situation
that calls upon it to revise its relation to its parents; this development
occurs at first emotionally. In my experience, this gradual working
over of the knowledge brings nothing but relief to the child and a
marked improvement in its relationship to its parents, together with
a better social adaptation and easier up-bringing. The demands of
its super-ego having been moderated by analysis, its ego, now less
oppressed and consequently stronger, is able to carry them out more
easily.

As analysis continues, children grow able to some extent to sub-
stitute for the processes of repression, those of critical rejection. This
is seen when, in a later stage of their analysis, they become so
detached from the sadistic impulses which once governed them, and
to whose interpretation they opposed the strongest resistances, that
they sometimes make fun of them.11 have heard quite small children
joke, for instance, about the idea that they once really wanted to
eat their Mummy up or cut her into pieces. The decrease of the
sense of guilt which accompanies these changes also enables sadistic
desires which were before entirely repressed to undergo sublimation.
This comes out in the removal of inhibitions both in play and
learning and the appearance of a number of fresh interests and
activities.

In this chapter I have taken as my point of departure my tech-
nique of early analysis, because it is fundamental for analytic
methods. Since in so far as the peculiarities of the minds of quite

1 This observation, that when their super-ego becomes less harsh children
develop a sense of humour, confirms, I think, Freud's theory of the nature of
humour, which, according to him, is the effect of a friendly super-ego. In con-
cluding his paper on 'Humour' (1928) (S.E. aij p. 166) he says: 'And finally,
if the super-ego tries, by means of humour, to console the ego and protect it
from sufFering, this does not contradict its origin in the parental agency.'
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